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In its Report to the President, the Committee for Higher Education 
the White House Conference on Education included a section Widely Discussed 
entitled, "Summary of the Reports of State and Territorial in State Meetings 


Conferences". This section contains the statement, "No ; 

attempt has been made to give a comprehensive view of all of the proceedings", 
and then discusses the conclusions and recommendations relating to the items 
approved for the agenda of the national conference. There is no reference 

to the fact that a number of states went beyond the suggestion from the central 
committee and included consideration of higher education in their local meetings. 


Since questions have been raised in several quarters as to the amount and 
quality of planning which the states are doing in the area of higher education, 
the material on this subject from the reports of state conferences has acquired 
special significance. The following staff report, compiled from the original 
sources summarizes this material. 


White House Conference Reports from the States Dealing with Higher Education 


Problems affecting students themselves--and their ability to find their way 
into the colleges--seem uppermost in the thinking of American leaders concerned 
with higher education, according to a study of reports from the states on their own 
conferences preliminary to the recent White House Conference on Education. 


Of the 19 state reports which dealt most in detail with education beyond the 
high school, 17 states appealed for expansion of guidance programs designed to 
identify the abler students and direct them into the courses which are their best 


preparation for college, and for careers useful to society and rewarding to them- 
selves. 


Wide attention to this general area of student stimulation and recruitment 
also was emphasized by 16 of the state conferences in their requests for an ex- 
panded program of scholarships to implement the aspirations of able young Americans. 
Several recommended that the Federal Government should enter this field. 


Still further interest in making sure that qualified young people find their 
way into the colleges was evidenced in the recommendation of 11 states for expansion 
of junior or community college programs designed to bring education beyond the high 
school closer to the homes of the high school graduates. 


New York stated the issues as follows: "A large proportion of well qualified 
youth never gets to college. The most common reasons given to explain why these 
able students do not go on to post-secondary education are lack of money and lack 7 
of motivation. The institutions in New York State can partially remove the economic | 
barrier to going to college by supplying the student with more financial aid in one 
form or another, ¢.g., more and larger state scholarships, more and larger scholar- | 
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ships provided by private institutions, locating more colleges near large centers 


of population so that students may commute to college, etc. The lack of motiva- 
tion for college for an able student is not so easily dealt with. The normal 
trend, as more and more students elect to go on to college, will of itself in- 
crease motivation regardless of ability. Expanded guidance and counselling 
services will be increasingly important if we are to avoid serious maladjust- 
ments." 


Pennsylvania reported: "A college education for a greater number of our 
youth is essential to the national welfare. Stress was placed upon the present 
and prospective needs for both scientists and teachers for which the solution 
of an expanded use of scholarships was suggested." The conference recommended 
"That vocational education and job counselling should be extended, developed, 
and applied to meet the needs of young people and adults, including exceptional 
pupils, who are not now reached by this type of education and who need it." 


Arizona called for clinics for guidance and other diagnostic services 
and suggested that "Four-year institutions may need to shift emphasis to upper 
division and graduate work, leaving to the publicly supported junior colleges 
more of the freshman and sophomore program." 


Florida declared: "There is a need for providing in public and private 
universities, colleges and community colleges a broad range of programs to 
meet the varied needs for post-secondary education of youths and adults, and 
for a system of continuing educational guidance to assist youth in selecting 
programs which are appropriate to their interests and abilities and which are 
consistent with the state's needs for trained manpower." 


New Mexico's conference reported: "Every possible opportunity should be 
afforded to young people, by means of loans and scholarships, who wish to go 
to college. A college education should be available to qualified young people 
who desire to achieve it." 


"Government, both state and federal," said the New Jersey conference, 
"should give serious consideration to providing ways and means of helping able 
students to overcome barriers to securing higher education. The State of New 
Jersey spends too little for this purpose." 


Minnesota called for "A total of fifteen junior colleges strategically 
located throughout the state," and Washington supported this type of expansion 
with the following: "The role of community junior college is that of a post- 
high-school educational institution providing college level instruction in the 
liberal and applied arts, vocational, technical and general education courses 
of a terminal nature as indicated by the needs of its service community. In 
the pioneering stage of their development in this state they have in many 
instances not had the opportunity or resources to pley their proper role. 
National surveys on impending increases in college enrollment are placing 
mounting emphasis on the role and function of the community junior colleges." 


California summed up the question of "How To Increase The Number Of 
Capable Youth Who Attend College" in the following section: 


"If ways can be devised whereby the total number of capable college- 
prepared youth can be substantially increased, all occupations now vying for 
the limited supply will profit and all the professions, including teaching, 
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should be able to attract a large number. Various aspects of this issue which 
were considered included: 


How can the number of capable students be increased? 

Will scholarships help? 

Should federal and/or state scholarships be made available to 
students who wish to prepare for teaching? 

What is the role of public and private organizations in a scholar- 
ship program? 

How does this increase in number of capable youth who should go to 
college affect our resources for collegiate education in California? 
Is the problem of expanded resources and facilities different for 
our public institutions and our privately supported institutions? 
How can we select those capable young people who should attend 
college? 

Will our colleges and universities have a qualified staff and adequate 
facilities to handle a doubling of their enrollment? 


"Participants agreed that efforts--local, state, national--by all interested 
citizens to resolve this basic issue of increasing the number of capable youth 
who attend college will aid our national defense, sustain our economic structure, 
improve our standard of living, develop an enlightened citizenry, perpetuate our 
democratic way of life in ways not attainable through any other channel and, in 
the long run, also will contribute to an increased supply of teachers." 


A grant of $375,000 to the American Council on Council Will Provide 
Education was announced on May 22 by the Carnegie Corpor- New Research Service 
ation of New York for establishment of a center of_informa- 
tion on educational statistics with emphasis on higher education. President 
Arthur S. Adams of the Council expressed gratification on receipt of the grant 
and said the new statistical office, which will function as a department in the 


Council Building in Washington, will be "useful to the future of all higher 
education." 


The Carnegie grant also was saluted by Samuel M. Brownell, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and ex officio member of the Council Executive Committee. "I am 
gratified," Mr. Brownell said, "that the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted funds to the American Council on Education for an Office of Statistical 
Information and Research. I have been fully informed of the details of the 
project and am convinced that the new operation will be a useful supplement to 
the services offered and contemplated by the U. S. Office of Education." 


Dr. John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corporation, said in announc- 
ing the grant, "American higher education has become an enterprise of vast size 
and scope. Successful planning cannot be carried out unless the colleges and 
universities have access to the same quality of statistical information which is 
available in other areas of our national life such as business." 


The grant covers five-year operation of a project which Dr. Adams said is 
designed to accomplish the following: 


l. Provide a center of information about educational statistics with 
emphasis on data relating to colleges and universities. 


2. Analyze data now being gathered by other agencies to appraise its 
usefulness for decision-making by college and university administrators and to 
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seek by all persuasive means to improve the precision and usefulness of such data. 


3. Identify gaps in present statistical knowledge concerning higher educa- 
tion and encourage the cooperation of other interested agencies to seek and obtain 


such needed information. Bu 


4. Undertake studies designed to assist in the improvement of current pro- 
cedures and practices in gathering and reporting statistics. 


5. Make a limited number of studies of its own of special cogency and 


importance to higher education which are not likely to be undertaken by any other 
agency. 


6. Make studies from presently available statistics to bring into focus 
all available information relating to issues of special significance and import- 
ance. 


7. Publish and distribute its findings. 


At the same time the Carnegie Corporation announced grants to establish two 
additional research centers in higher education. They are being set up with a 
grant of $400,000 to the University of California and another of $375,000 to 
Teachers College of Columbia University. The institutes will concern themselves 
with critical issues now facing higher education in America, particularly how 
colleges and universities are to meet the wave of hugely expanded enrollments 
expected in the next decade. 


The Institute of Higher Education at the University of California will be 
under the direction of Thomas R. McConnell of the School of Education faculty. 
Among other things, the new Institute plans to undertake studies of the role of 
junior colleges in higher education; state patterns of organizing higher educa- 
tion; and ways in which colleges and universities can better meet the diversified 
needs of their studetts. 


The Institute for the Study of Higher Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be guided by Earl J. McGrath, former United States 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. McGrath will leave his present post as president 
of the University of Kansas City to head the new program. One of the major pro- 
jects to be undertaken by the Institute will be a nation-wide study of the status 
of the liberal arts in American higher education and the relation between the 
liberal arts and the various forms of technical, professional, and specialized 
education. The study will undertake to discover under what conditions the 
survival of the liberal arts may be ensured in a time of increasing emphasis on 
specialist education. 
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